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only in Nature, in so far as, viewed as a 
whole, it is absolutely organic. 

And this, moneover, is also the result to 
which the genuine Science of Nature must 
lead, viz : that the difference between or- 
ganic and inorganic nature is only in Na- 
ture as object, and that Nature as origi- 
nally-pcoduciwe soars above both.* 

There remains only one remark, which 
we may make, not so much on account of 
its intrinsic interest, as in order to justify 
what we said above in regard to the rela- 
tion of our system to the hitherto so-called 
dynamical system. If it were asked, for 
instance, in what form our original antith- 
esis, cancelled, or rather fixed, in the prod- 
uct, would appear from the stand-poiut 
of reflection, we cannot better designate 
what is found in the product by analysis, 

* That it is therefore the same nature, which, 
by the same forces, produces organic phe- 
nomena, and the universal phenomena of Na- 
ture, and that tliese forces are in a heightened 
conditioned in organic nature. 



than as expansive and attractive (retarding) 
force, to which then however, gravitation 
must always be added as the tertium quid, 
whereby those oppositek become what they 
are. 

Nevertheless, the designation is valid 
only for the stand-point of reflection or of 
analysis, and cannot be applied for synthe- 
sis at all ; and thus our system leaves off 
exactly at the point where the Dynamical 
Physics of Kant and his successors begins, 
namely, at the antithesis as it presents 
itself in the product. 

And with this the author delivers over 
these Elements of a System of Speculative 
Physics to the thinking heads of the age, 
begging them to make common cause with 
him in this science, which opens up views 
of no mean order, and to make up by their 
own powers, acquirements and external 
relations, for what, in these respects, he 
lacks. 

[The not^s not marked as " Remarks of the 
original " are by the German Editor. — Note of 
the Translator.] 



ANALYSIS OF HEGEL'S ESTHETICS. 



[Translated from the French of M. 

II. Sculpture. — Architecture fashions 
and disposes of the masses of inert na- 
ture according to geometric laws, and it 
thus succeeds in presenting only a vague 
and incomplete symbol of the thought. 
Its [thought's] progress consists in detach- 
ing itself from physical existence, and in 
expressing spirit in a manner more in con- 
formity with its nature. The first step which 
art takes in this career does not yet indi- 
cate the return of spirit upon itself, which 
would render necessary a wholly spiritual 
mode of expression, and signs as immate- 
rial as thought ; but spirit appears under 
a corporeal, organized living form. What 
art represents is the animate, living body, 
and above all the human body, with which 
the soul is completely identified. Such 
is the r6le and the place which belong to 
Sculpture. 

It still resembles architecture in this, 
that it fashions extended and solid mate- 
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rial; but it is distinguished from it in 
this, that this material, in its hands, ceases 
to be foreign to spirit. The corporeal 
form blends with it, and becomes its liv- 
ing image. Compared to poetry, it seems 
at first to have the advantage over it of 
representing objects under their nat- 
ural and visible form, while speech ex- 
presses ideas only by sounds; but this 
plastic clearness is more than compensated 
by the superiority of language as a means 
of expression. Speech reveals the inner- 
most thoughts with a clearness altogether 
different from the lines of the figure, the 
countenance, and the attitudes of the 
body; further, it shows man in action — 
active in virtue of his ideas and his pas- 
sions ; it retraces the various phases of a 
complete event. Sculpture represents 
neither the inmost sentiments of the soul, 
nor its definite passions. It presents the 
individual character only in general, and 
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to suclkan extent as the body can express 
in a given moment, without movement, 
without living action, without develop- 
ment. It yields also, in this respect, to 
painting, which, by the employment of 
color and the effects of light, acquires 
more of naturalness and truth, and, above 
all, a great superiority of expression. 
Thus, one might think at first that Sculp- 
ture would do well to add to its own 
proper means those of painting. This is 
a grave error; for that abstract form, de- 
prived of color, which the statuary em- 
ploys is not an imperfection in it — it is 
the limit which this art places upon itself. 

Each art represents a degree, a particular 
form of the beautiful, a moment of the 
development of spirit, and expresses it 
excellently. To Sculpture it belongs to 
represent the perfection of the bodily 
form, plastic beauty, life, soul, spirit ani- 
mating a body. If it should desire to 
transcend this limit, it would fail entirely ; 
the use of foreign means would alter the 
purity of its works. 

It is with art here as with science ; each 
science has its object, peculiar, limited, 
abstract ; its circle, in which it moves, and 
where it is free. Geometry studies ex- 
tension, and extension only ; arithmetic, 
number; jurisprudence, the right; io. Al- 
low any one to encroach upon the others, 
and to aim at universality; you introduce 
into its domain confusion, obscurity, real 
imperfection. They develop differently 
different objects ; clearness, perfection, 
and even liberty, are to be ptfrchased only 
at this price. 

Art, too, has many phases ; to each a 
distinct art corresponds. Sculpture stops 
at form, which it fashions according to its 
peculiar laws ; to add color thereto is to 
alter, to disfigure its object. Thereby it 
preserves its character, its functions, its 
independence ; it represents the mate- 
rial, corporeal side, of which archi- 
tecture gives only a vague and imper- 
fect symbol. It is given to painting, 
to substitute for this real form, a simple 
visible appearance, which then admits 
color, by joining to it the effects of per- 
spective, of light and shade. But Sculp- 
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ture ought to respect its proper limits, to 
confine itself to representing the corpo- 
real form as an expression of the individ- 
ual spirit, of the soul, divested of passion 
and definite sentiment. In so doing, it 
can so much the better content itself with 
the human form in itself, in which the 
soul is, as it were, spread over all points. 

Such is also the reason why Sculpture 
does not represent spirit in action, in a 
succession of movements, having a determ- 
ined end, nor engaged in those enter- 
prises and actions which manifest a char- 
acter. It prefers to present it in a calm 
attitude, or when the movement and the 
grouping indicate only the commencement 
of action. Through this very thing, that 
it presents to our eyes spirit absorbed 
in the corporeal form, designed to mani- 
fest it in its entirety, there is lacking the 
essential point where the expression of 
the soul centres itself, the glance of the 
eye. Neither has it any need of the 
magic of colors, which, by the fineness 
and variety of their shadings, are fitted 
to express all the richness of particular 
traits of character, and to manifest the 
soul, with all the emotions which agitate 
it. Sculpture ought not to admit mate- 
rials of which it has no need at the step 
wtere it stops. The image fashioned by 
it, is of a single color ; it employs primi- 
tive matter, the most simple, uniform, 
unicolored : marble, ivory, gold, brass, 
the metals. It is this which the Greeks 
had the ability perfectly to seize and hold. 

After these considerations upon the 
general character of Sculpture, and its 
connections with other arts, Hegel ap- 
proaches the more special study and the 
theory of this art. He considers it — 
Ist, in its principle ; 2d, in its ideal ; 3d, 
in the materials which it employs, as well 
as in its various modes of representation 
and the principal epochs of its historic 
development. 

We are compelled to discard a crowd of 
interesting details upon each of these 
points, and to limit ourselves to general 
ideas. 

1. To seize fully the principle of Sculp- 
ture and the essence of this art, it is nee- 
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essary to examine, in the first place, what 
constitutes the content of its representa- 
tions, then the corporeal form which 
should express it ; last, to see how, from 
the perfect accord of the idea and the 
form, results the ideal of Sculpture as it 
has been realized in Greek art. 

The essential content of the representa- 
tions of Sculpture is, as has been said, 
spirit incarnate in a corporeal form. Now, 
not every situation of the soul is fitted to 
be thus manifested. Action, movement, 
determined passion, can not be represented 
under a material form ; that ought to show 
to us the soul diffused through the entire 
body, through all its members. Thus, 
what Sculpture represents is the individual 
spirit, or, according to the formula of the 
author, the spiritual individuality in its 
essence, with its general, universal, eter- 
nal character; spirit elevated above the 
inclinations, the caprices, the transient 
impressions which flow in upon the soul, 
without profoundly penetrating it. This 
entire phase of the personal principle 
ought to be excluded from the representa- 
tions of Sculpture. The content of its 
works is the essence, the substantial, true, 
invariable part of character, in opposition 
to what is accidental and transient. 

Now, this state of spirit, not yet partic- 
ularized, unalterable, self-centered, calm, 
is the divine in opposition to finite exist- 
ence, which is developed In the midst of 
accidents and contingencies, the exhibition 
o£ which this world of change and diver- 
sity presents us. ■ 

According to this. Sculpture should re- 
present the divine in itself, in its infinite 
calm, and its eternal, immovable sublimity, 
without the discord of action and situation. 
If, afterward, affecting a more determinate 
mode, it represents something human in 
form and character, it ought still to thrust 
back all which is accidental and transient ; 
to admit only the fixed, invariable side, 
the ground of character. This fixed ele- 
ment is what Sculpture should express as 
alone constituting the true individuality ; 
it represents its personages as beings com- 
plete and perfect in themselves, in an ab- 
solute repose freed from all foreign iniu- 



ence. The eternal in gods and men is 
what it is called upon to offer to our con- 
templation in perfect and unalterable clear- 
ness. 

Such is the idea which constitutes the 
essential content of the works of Sculpture. 
What is the form under which this idea 
should appear ? We have seen, it is the 
body, the corporeal form. But the only 
form worthy to represent the spirit, is the 
humanform. This form, in its turn, ought 
to be represented, not in that wherein it 
approximates the animal form, but in its 
ideal beauty j that is to say, free, harmoni- 
ous, reflecting the spirit in the features 
which characterize it, in all its proportions, 
its purity, the regularity of its lines, by 
its mien, its postures, etc. It should ex- 
press spirit in its calmness, its serenity — 
both soul and life, but above all, spirit. 

These principles serve to determine the 
ideal of beauty under the physical form. 

We must take care, in the works of Sculp- 
ture, not to confound this manner of look- 
ing at the perfect correspondence of the 
soul and bodily forms, with the study of 
the lineaments of the countenance, etc. 
The science of Gall, or of Lavater, which 
studies the correspondence of characters 
with certain lineaments of face or forms of 
head, has nothing in common with the ar- 
tistic studies of the works of the statuary. 
These seem, it is true, to invite us to this 
study ; but its point of view is wholly dif- 
ferent ; it is that of the harmonious and 
necessary accord of forms, from which 
beauty results. The ground of Sculpture 
excludes, moreover, precisely all the pecu- 
liarities of individual character to which 
the physiognomist attaches himself. The 
ideal form manifests only the fixed, regu- 
lar, invariable, although living and indi- 
vidual type. It is then forbidden to the 
artist, as far as regards the physiognomy, 
to represent the most expressive and de- 
terminate lineaments of the countenance ; 
for, beside looks, properly so-called, the 
expression of the physiognomy includes 
many things which are reflected transiently 
upon the face, in the countenance or the 
carriage, the smile and the glance. Sculp- 
ture should interdict to itself things so 
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traneicnij and confine itself to the perma- 
nent trjlts of the expression of the spirit; 
in a word, it should incarnate in the hu- 
man form the sp'^'tual principle in its na- 
ture, at once general and Individual, but 
not yet particularized. To maintain these 
two terms in just harmony, is the problem 
which falls, to statuary, and which the 
Greeks have resolved. 

The consequences to be deduced from 
these principles are the following : 

In the first place. Sculpture is, more than 
the other arts, suited to the ideal, and this 
because of the perfect adaptation of the 
form to the idea; in the second place, it 
constitutes the centre of classic art, which 
represents this perfect accord of the idea 
and the sensuous form. It alone, in fact, 
offers to us those ideal figures, pure from 
all admixture — the perfect expression of 
physical beauty. It realizes, before our 
eyes, the union of the human and divine, 
under the corporeal form. The sense of 
plastic beauty was given above all to the 
Greeks, and this trait appears everywhere, 
not only in Greek art and Greek mythology, 
but in the real world, in historic person- 
ages : Pericles, Phidias, Socrates, Plato, 
Xenophon, Sophocles, Thucydides, those 
artistic natures, artists of themselves — 
characters grand and free, supported upon 
the basis of a strong individuality, worthy 
of being placed beside the immortal gods 
which Greek Sculpture represents. 

2. After having determined the principle 
of Sculpture, Hegel applies it to the study 
of the beati ideal, as the master-pieces of 
Greek art have realized it. He examines 
successively and in detail the character 
and conditions of the ideal form in the dif- 
ferent parts of the human body, the face, 
the looks, the bearing, the dress. Upon all 
these points he faithfully follows Winck- 
elmann, recapitulates him, and constantly 
cites him. The philosopher meanwhile pre- 
serves his originality ; it consists in the 
manner in which he systematizes that 
which is simply described in the History 
of Art, and in giving throughout, the rea- 
son of that which the great critic, with his 
exquisite and profound sense, has so ad- 
mirably seized and undeniably proved, but 



without being able to unfold the theory of 
it. The subject gathers, henceforth, new 
interest from this explication. We may 
cite, in particular, the description' of the 
Greek profile, which, in the hands of the 
philosopher, takes the character of a geo- 
metric theorem. It is at the same time an 
example which demonstrates unanswerably 
the absolute character of physical beauty. 
The beauty of these lines has nothing ar- 
bitrary ; they indicate the superiority of 
spirit, and the pre-eminence of the forms 
which express it above those which are 
suited to the functions of the animal na- 
ture. What he afterwards says of the 
looks, of the bearing, of the postures, of 
the antique dress compared with the mod- 
ern dress, and of its ideal character, pre- 
sents no less interest. But all these details, 
where the author shows much of discrimin- 
ation, of genius even, and spirit, escape in 
the analysis. The article where he de- 
scribes the particular attributes and the 
accessories which distinguish the person- 
ages of Greek Sculpture, although in great 
part borrowed also from Winckelmann, 
shows a spirit familiarized with the knowl- 
edge of the works of antiquity. 

3. The chapter devoted to the different 
modes of representation of the materials 
of Sculpture, and of its historic develop- 
ment, is equally full of just and delicate 
observations. All this is not alone from a 
theorist, but from a connoisseur and an 
enlightened judge. The appreciation of 
the materials of Sculpture, and the com- 
parison of their aesthetic value, furnish 
also to the author some very ingenious re- 
marks upon a subject which seems scarcely 
susceptible of interest. Finally, in a rapid 
sketch, Ilegel retraces the historic develop- 
ment of Sculpture, Egyptian Statuary, 
Etruscan art, the school of JEginn, are 
characterized in strokes remarkable for 
precision. 

Arrived at Christian Sculpture, without 
disputing the richness and the ability 
which it has displayed in its works in wood, 
in stone, etc., and its excellence in respect 
to expression, Hegel maintains with rea- 
son, that the Christian principle is little fa- 
vorable to Sculpture; and that in wishing 
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to express the Christian sentiment in its 
profundity and its vivacity, it passes its 
proper limits. " The self-inspection of the 
soul, the moral suffering, the torments of 
body and of spirit, martyrdom and peni- 
tence, death and resurrection, the mystic 
depth, the love and out-gushing of the 
heart, are wholly unsuited to be repre- 
sented by Sculpture, which requires calm- 
ness, serenity of spirit, and in expression, 
harmony of forms." Thus, Sculpture here 
remains rather an ornament of architect- 



ure ; it sculptures saints, has reliefs upon 
the niches and porches of churchee, turrets, 
etc. From another side, through ara- 
besques and bas reliefs, it approximates 
the principle -of painting, by giving too 
much expression to its figures, or by ma- 
king portraits in marble and in stone. 
Sculpture comes back to its true principle, 
at the epoch of the renaissance, by taking 
for models the beautiful forms of Greek 
art. 



A DIALOGUE ON MUSIC. 

By Eswiui BoioLnrsxi. 



Q. Tell me what is good music ? 

A. Concerning tastes — all fine natures — 
not the "fair sex" only, possess, as Bos- 
suet says, an instinct for harmony of forms, 
colors, style and tones, especially for the 
latter, because the nerves of the ear being 
more exposed, are consequently more sen- 
sitive. 

Discords massed together without sys- 
tem, produce a more disagreeable effect 
than ill-assorted colors ; and on the other 
hand, the etherial beauty of tone-poetry 
excites the soul more powerfully than the 
splendor of a Titian or Correggio. 

Q. This "instinct" aad "taste," are 
they one and the same ? 

A. To a certain degree only — though 
many amateurs, critics, musicians, and 
even composers, have bad no other guide 
than a fine instinct. 

Q. You speak as Pistocchi to'the celebra- 
ted Farinelli : "A singer needs a hundred 
things, but a good voice is ninety-nine of 
them — the hundredth is tke cultivation of 
the voice." 

A. The instinct of a delicate, lenaitive 
organization, may go far, but I think the 
hundredth thing is also necessary ; there- 
fore, one possessed of the finest voice, but 
uncultivated, will sing sometimes badly, 
sometimes pretty well, but never quite per- 
fectly for a real judge. 

So it is with taste. Depending on nat- 



ural gifts alone, without cultivation — you 
will be sometimes right — as often wrong. 
In short, your taste is good, if you find 
pleasure in those works only which are 
composed according to the principles of 
art ; on the contrary, your taste is bad, 
false, corrupt, if you find pleasure in mu- 
sic full of faults and defects. 

Q. Therefore, to be correct in taste, I 
must know the principles of the art ; I 
must know the rules of " Harmony, Rhythm 
and Form," and perhaps much more. 
Why, G. Weber has written three large 
volumes on " Harmony " alone. No, it is 
too difBcult and takes too much time. 

A. Yet it is not so difficult as it seems. 
To understand music rightly, nothing is 
necessary but the knowledge of two keys — 
major and minor ; two kinds of time — 
common and triple — one simple chord and 
two cadences. 

Q. But Rhythm, Form ? 

A. Form is Rhythm, and Rhythm is time. 

Q. Let us begin then with the keys, you 
speak of two only — major and minor — but 
I have beard something of Ambroseahic, 
Gregoryanic, Glareanic and Greek keys, 
wherein are composed the beautiful and 
sublime compositions of Palestrina, Alle- 
gri, Lotti, that are performed annually 
during Passion-week in the church of St. 
Peter, at Rome.' 

A. Well, if you like to go so far back. 



